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large-headed nails), and with balustered legs and a stretcher.
A piece of furniture that made its appearance towards the end
of Elizabeth's reign and became increasingly popular was the
buffet of inlaid oak or walnut. Often in the homes of the rich
there would be several decorative buffets in the long gallery,
serving partly as ornaments in themselves and partly to display
china or bronzes. There were usually cabinets and tables of
exquisite workmanship standing about the rooms.
In the grand chamber the bed was remarkable. Indeed it
was often far and away the most valuable piece of furniture in
the mansion. The back frequently had panels carved or inlaid,
and at the foot were carved posts supporting a tester with a
cornice. From the tester hung rich material, perhaps cloth of
gold, which could be drawn completely round the bed at night.
Since the foundation of the bed itself was commonly straw or
wool, two or three feather beds were superimposed, so that
getting in must have entailed a climb* It is no wonder that
wooden pins had to be stuck into the sides of the bedstead to
prevent the feather beds and clothes from slipping on to the
floor.
The improvement in the environment of the house was as
striking as in its internal decoration. Although there had been
in the middle ages beautiful gardens attached to the palaces of
kings or to the richer monasteries, the insecurity of the times
and the style of medieval architecture had not been propitious
for laying out gardens. But during the sixteenth and seven-
teenth centuries peace and prosperity encouraged indulgence
in what Bacon called 'the purest of human pleasures. . . with-
out which buildings and palaces are but gross handyworksV
As in architecture, the influence of the Renaissance was very
potent, especially because those responsible for the architecture
of the house were frequently also the designers of the grounds.
The garden and the house were regarded as integral parts of
a single design and the result was harmony. The development
of the flower garden distinct from the orchard and the vegetable
garden was the great feature of this period, but of almost equal
importance was the arrival, from newly discovered regions, of
trees, plants, and flowers,2 hitherto unknown on English soil.
Also notable was the incorporation of the gardeners of London
1 Essay xlvi,
* For a list see Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, Tht Story of the Garden (1932), p. 99*